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LOAFING AND LABORING. 

BY THE LATE EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 



A philosopher has divided human beings into two classes, 
namely, benefactors and malefactors. It would, perhaps, be a 
more comprehensive classification to divide them into laborers 
and loafers, for in whichever direction we look we find the class 
that loafs more or less undoing the beneficent work of the class that 
labors. The laborers brought us out of the primitive woods ; the 
loafers would have been content to run wild in them forever. To 
the laborers we owe civilization ; to the loafers, most of the evil 
that disfigures it. From the tilling of the soil to the tilling of 
the soul, through all arts, occupations, and professions, the man 
who shirks his task is the great disorganizer. Lands run to waste 
and men go to ruin, policies fail and battles are lost, literature 
ceases to inspire and churches to save, simply because, by some 
trick of fortune, the idler loafs into the laborer's place, and 
saunters through duties whose proper performance demands the 
full energies of the body and mind. The right man in the right 
place ! — oh, if we could always have him ! The wrong man in 
the right place! — is not that too often our exasperating experi- 
ence ? 

But even when the loafer is too indolent to go through posi- 
tive duties in a negative way, when he spares the world the 
hypocrisy of undertaking to perform any of its real business, it 
is still the fatality of his condition that he can assume activity 
only to prosecute some scheme of vice and mischief. Life without 
serious work is life deprived of all vigor but that which comes 
out in fits and starts of depravity. The loafer is thus ever a 
curse to others ; but then Providence has so bound up our duties 
to society with our own happiness that no man can be a curse to 
others without also being a curse to himself. 

If we explore the causes of loaferism in hnman nature, we shall 
find that they are reducible to one, namely, imbecility of will, 
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feebleness of personality. Oh, if we could only realize what is 
meant by that simple phrase, "force of will"! There is some- 
thing strangely inspiring in every example of its resolute exer- 
cise. Take, for example, Balzac, the renowned French romancer. 
"AVhen," he says, " I took my modest apartment in Paris, I had 
heavy debts to discharge — something like 50,000 francs ; and 
what had I to face them with ? Nothing but a ream of paper, a 
bundle of quills, a penknife, a bottle of ink, my youth, an ikon 
will, and a robust energy to overcome all difficulties and break 
through all obstacles." Of course, in the end he succeeded. 

And the " bundle of quills " and the "bottle of ink" were the 
only visible capital with which the great master-workman in con- 
temporary English romance started on that wonderful career of 
creative industry by which he peopled the imagination of the 
world with the products of his shaping brain and beneficent 
heart. Among the qualities of Charles Dickens, force of will 
was the one power which made all his other powers efficient. 
Without that, the intensely-conceived and patiently-elaborated 
characters which have added so much to our knowledge of men 
and so much to our love of men, which have provoked so much 
human laughter and drawn forth so many purifying tears, would 
have died, like an opium-eater's dreams, in the mind where 
they had their birth, instead of spreading over the earth 
to melt, inspire, and gladden the souls worthy to receive them. 
It is the laboring man in the field of literary creation that I here 
desire specially to celebrate, and the protest which Charles Dickena 
has made, by precept, characterization, and example, against all 
forms of loafing. 

Man has been defined as an intelligence served by organs. It 
would be more exact to say that he is a personality served by 
intelligence and using organs. The will, the power of self-direc- 
tion, that which individualizes a human being, which constitutes 
him a person who can say " I " and " my " — this is his essential 
characteristic, and this makes him a laborer. The indolent self- 
surrender of the person to the impulse or caprice of the moment, 
the lack of intelligent object in life, the slow fading-away of 
strength at the heart of his being, and his consequent disposition 
to drift with the stream of things rather than to guide their 
course — this is what dehumanizes a man, and makes him a loafer. 
It is only hard to be a laborer because it is hard to be a man. 
vol. cliii. — no. 416. 3 
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Effort, inward energy, power of will, being thus the distin- 
guishing attribute of manhood, or, rather, selfhood, the fatigue 
which comes from overwork is not so intolerable to bear as the list- 
lessness which torments the wretch who is sunk in the " sleepy 
drench " of laziness ; and, in our present state, the practical fall 
of man is his fall from a worker into an idler. However much 
our desire may be for ease, our real happiness is in activity ; yet 
the difficulty of urging body and mind into effort is so great that 
the ideal of many working people is still inactive enjoyment — an 
ideal which their very nature makes impossible of realization. 
How many men there are, farmers, mechanics, merchants, law- 
yers, who labor vigorously, looking forward hopefully to the time 
when the results of their labor will enable them to be loafers ! 

The thought, indeed, is carried beyond the present life. Miss 
Marsh, in one of her novels, tells us of a British "navvy" saying 
to his mate : "I wonder, Bill, whether it be true what they say 
of heaven being so happy — whether it can be happier than sitting 
here in the public over a jug of ale, with the fiddle going ? I 
don't know a pleasure as comes up to that ! " And by how many 
persons higher in the mental and moral scale than this navvy is 
Paradise conceived of as a state in which there is an everlasting 
continuance of pious laziness, — as if the worst impiety, in heaven 
as on earth, was not slothful inaction ! 

But man, being, as I have said, essentially an active being, he 
must find in activity his joy as well as his duty and glory. And 
labor, like everything else that is good, is its own exceeding great 
reward. It is sanitary. Guizot, the great French statesman, said 
at a meeting of his friends : " After my sudden downfall, in Feb- 
ruary, 1848, I resolved to drown my grief by hard work. I pre- 
served myself, as it were, in hard work ; and it made me again 
wonderfully hale, active, and vigorous." "Every man's task," 
says Emerson, "is his life-preserver." Eemember that, and you 
will never fret at unremunerated, unrecognized, unrecorded, even 
unbelieved-in toil. The moment, indeed, the first indisposition 
to labor is overcome by personal effort, the power to work gradu- 
ally grows into a habit of working, until at last the exercise of 
will becomes instinctive and almost automatic. The man possesses 
his appetites, passions, and intelligence, and is not, like the loafer, 
possessed by them. He is the master, and not the slave, of his be- 
longings. By continued effort he obtains the manliest of all feel- 
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ings, the feeling of personal efficiency, and he thus not only gets 
a living but gets life. The result of his labor may not be the ac- 
quisition of any great amount of wealth or any extended stores of 
knowledge, but it will surely be an integrity of character without 
which wealth is as poor as poverty and knowledge as blind as igno- 
rance. Only let him start with the truth that labor of some kind 
is a good in itself, independent of its success in obtaining the 
object desired, and he will never think his time has been wasted 
because his ambition has been thwarted. He will find that he has 
been building up himself, though the airy edifice of his hopes 
may have tumbled into " cureless ruin," and that he is more man 
than he was, though less rich or famous than he counted on being. 

Now, of all nations in the world, the "United States should be 
the most intolerant to loafers and the most hospitable to laborers, 
from whatever land they come. Our country is, and is to be, the 
great field of the laborer, for its undeveloped natural resoui-ces 
exceed those of all other countries, and it needs the work of every 
head and hand, of every soul and body, in its wide domain. Our 
mission is to educate men for work, and not for the shirking of 
work. Whatever may be said of us, let it never be said that we 
are a loafing nation. Loafing nations are those in which the cus- 
toms, habits, religion of a people invite misgovernment, and mis- 
government reacts on the national character further to enfeeble 
and deprave it. India is a loafing nation; her chief religion, 
Brahminism, is simply loafing spiritualized, and her population 
of a hundred and fifty millions is held in subjection by a handful 
of English soldiers and civilians in consequence of the fact that, 
like the poor mother of little Paul Dombey, she will not, or can- 
not, "make an effort." Turkey is a loafing nation. Whole 
provinces which now, under Ottoman rule, are sterile and poor, 
were formerly among the richest dependencies of the Roman Em- 
pire ; and Turkey is " the sick man " of European diplomacy 
because Turkey is a synonyme of arrogant laziness, superstition, 
and ignorance. Spain is a loafing nation — a nation ruined by a 
series of loafing monarchs and loafing prime ministers, of loafing 
tyrants and no less loafing liberals, and exhibiting what remains 
to it of political life only in spasms of insurrection, which lead 
to few or no results in good government. 

Our " poor whites " at the South have long enjoyed the repu- 
tation, as a body, of thinking it more honorable to loaf than to 
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labor. It was at first feared that the negroes would also aspire to 
the honors of loaferdom when they were emancipated, but that 
fear has been happily dispelled by experience ; and, indeed, it 
was hardly reasonable to predict that the race which had done 
nearly all the work of the South would become idlers the moment 
they were offered wages for working. 

In strong contrast to the loafing are the laboring nations. 
Compare Turkey, for example, with Holland or Belgium. Hol- 
land has been won from the sea at an expense in diking of some 
fifteen hundred millions of dollars ; its territory is only about 
12,000 square miles, or less than half of the area of South Caro- 
lina ; and yet it supports a population of three millions and a half. 
Its fens, bogs, and sandy heaths have been converted by industry 
and thrift into fertile fields and smiling meadows, and the revenue 
of the kingdom is forty-five millions of dollars. Belgium, with 
an area of about 12,500 square miles, a population of five millions, 
a revenue of thirty millions, is really a mere sandbank, which the 
labor of its inhabitants has transformed into the garden of Europe. 
Both countries have been repeatedly devastated by wars of long 
duration, and each is now burdened with the expense of an army 
as large in proportion to its population as that of France or Aus- 
tria. The Turkish Empire in Europe and Asia is over 600,000 
square miles in extent, includes provinces of immense natural 
fertility, is rich in every element of wealth which nature can 
lavish on ungrateful man ; and yet it cannot support, in squalor 
and ignorance, a seventh part of the population to the square 
mile of territory which Belgium and Holland support in compara- 
tive comfort and intelligence. So much for the difference be- 
tween a nation that loafs and a nation that labors ! 

But while there is little danger that our country will descend 
to the level of Turkey and Spain, we can still draw many lessons 
of skill, industry, and economy from Belgium and Holland. The 
peculiar advantage of American labor is that, owing to the im- 
mense extent and exhaustless undeveloped resources of the 
country, population here does not press on subsistence as it does 
on the most industrious European countries. Our population is 
but little more than the population of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
but the area of Great Britain and Ireland is only 125,000 square 
miles, while the area of the United States is 3,480,000 square 
miles, without counting in Walrussia. The coal regions of the 
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United States alone coyer a space larger by 100,000 square miles 
than the whole area of the United Kingdom, and yet the latter 
mines four times more millions of tons of coal a year than we do. 
But it is evident that the natural resources of Great Britain have 
a limit, while ours are practically unlimited. 

The difficulty with England, as compared with this country, 
is its restricted area. Population there has increased with the 
increase of wealth, and it has no outlet but in emigration. The 
connection of this increased population with the progress of me- 
chanical invention is quite striking. The England of Elizabeth, 
the England of Shakespeare, Bacon, Spenser, Raleigh, and Sid- 
ney, the England of the year 1600, contained less than four mill- 
ions of people. In 1801 it contained a little more than nine 
millions of people. In 1861 it contained 20,228,497 people, its 
population more than doubling in sixty years. The England of 
Elizabeth had about the population of the State of New York ; 
the England of Victoria has two-thirds of the population of the 
United States. The area of territory is the same, namely, 58,600 
square miles — less by about 8,000 square miles than that of the 
State of Missouri. It is the labor and inventive genius of her 
people which enable her to support four times the population that 
she did when she was called " merrie England." 

But the special increase of her population from 1801 to 1861, 
amounting to eleven millions, and the increase in national wealth 
which such an increase in population implies, were not due to the 
wisdom of her statesmen or the skill of her generals, — not to Pitt, 
Pox, Grenville, Liverpool, Wellington, Canning, Grey, Russell, 
Palmerston; but to the genius of her inventors and engineers, — to 
Watt, Arkwright, Hargreaves, Bramah, Maudsley, Brindley, 
Davy, Cartwright, and Stephenson, — who created wealth faster 
than statesmen and generals could destroy it. In ancient times 
such men would have been deified ; now the historian honors them 
with less space than he devotes to a Parliamentary debate or to 
a description of a skirmish ; and the capitalist who thrives by 
them is apt to be of the opinion of that wealthy ironmonger who 
told Dr. Percy, in reference to inventors, that " brains were more 
abundant than capital, and ought therefore to be had cheap." 

Now, the inventors I have mentioned, and their successors, 
have added to the productive force of England an amount of 
mechanical power which is equivalent to the manual labor of 
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five hundred millions of men ; so that, if you should compute the 
labor-doing machines as laborers, you might say that the Eng- 
land of Elizabeth had a population of four millions, and the 
England of Victoria a population of five hundred and twenty 
millions, as, in addition to the twenty millions that are to be 
lodged, fed, clothed, and educated, there are five hundred 
millions that only require for food a little coal, that can 
lodge by the ten thousand in one little room, and whose educa- 
tion consists in the contrivances of their human overseers to 
double or treble their working capacity. Much as has been 
said regarding the misery of the English working classes, 
it must still be admitted that England supports twenty mill- 
ions of people in more comfort than she supported nine mill- 
lions in 1800 and four millions in 1600. The poorer classes 
are not indebted for their poverty altogether to the low rate of 
wages ; the low rate of morals has its share in it. 

Still, I would not underrate the poverty of English workmen, 
owing to the pressure of population on subsistence. But suppose 
that England, with only the population she had two hundred 
years ago, had the mechanical aids and agencies of the present 
century. That is about our condition, and that gives the Ameri- 
can laborer a peculiar, an unparalleled, advantage over his 
brethren of the old world. All the inventions of the past serve 
him ; all the best inventive wits of the present time are contriv- 
ing, night and day, new machines to supplement or supplant his 
roughest toil, and to demand more and more work from his brain 
and less and less from his muscles. He is a citizen of a country 
in which unskilled labor is better remunerated than the skilled 
labor of Europe ; and skilled labor, as a general thing, is better 
paid than the labor of the majority of lawyers, doctors, and 
clergymen. The only fear is that competition will not here be 
sufficiently active to be educational ; for it is the amount of mind 
which a man puts into his work which determines its dignity and 
its value ; and to stimulate an unskilled workman with the am- 
bition to be a skilled one should be the first object of our popu- 
lar institutions. That handicraftsman, says Smiles, " whose 
heart is in his calling, feels as much honest pride in turning out 
a piece of thoroughly good workmanship as the sculptor or 
painter does in executing a statue or a picture." When the 
artisan has thus the feeling of the artist, he finds in his work his 
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recreation and his joy ; and he shows also that he is on the road 
which has heen travelled by the great inventors and heroes of 
industry. 

We may, I suppose, take it for granted that, whatever may be 
the laws, and however our American society may be organized, 
there will always remain in some hands a certain portion of the 
products of labor not devoted to the reproduction of wealth. The 
way this should be spent is often curtly decided by the maxim 
that a man has a right to do what he pleases with his own. Well, 
what a man will do with his own will depend somewhat on his 
understanding of the word happiness. There was once a hard- 
working blacksmith who was so wralucky as to draw a prize of 
$20,000 in a lottery. Immediately leaving his work, he threw 
himself into that vortex of vicious dissipation which is 
ironically styled "having a good time"; but just as the good 
time had brought him to death's door, his money was fort- 
unately exhausted. Returning to his old occupation and 
frugal habits, he recovered his health and his spirits. Soon 
after, as chance would have it, he drew another prize. " Oh, 
bother the luck ! " he exclaimed, in the greatest trepidation ; 
" have I got to go through all that thing again ? " This story is 
representative. Those who draw the prizes of life are but too 
apt to spend tastelessly when they do not spend viciously. Their 
money goes for wine, dogs, and horses ; for upholstery as ugly as 
it is gorgeous ; for houses which make good the Frenchman's 
epigram, that the genius of architecture has shed her maledic- 
tion on America. They have not learned that it requires as much 
talent to spend as to make money ; that wealth and leisure are 
only valuable as means of education and refinement ; that the best 
investments a man can make are investments in intelligence and 
beneficence ; that an artistic sense should guide the expenditure 
of surplus income, and that it should be expressed in pictures and 
statues, in good music, in good books, in good charities, in houses 
designed according to some law of beauty, in furniture showing 
some perception of the elegant and the appropriate. 

In doing what he pleases with his own, a man should look out 
to find no pleasure in expensive deformity, and while he works 
with his active capital he should not loaf with his inactive wealth. 
All good things in the fine arts tend to react on industry by ele- 
vating it or elevating the man ; and all exercise of the mind and 
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sentiments in the cultivation of taste, the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and the appreciation of what is beautiful and good, is but 
a finer kind of work. Any young lady will tell you that her 
French, her Italian, her music, her behavior, in short, her gen- 
eral power to please, came from her power to toil. Indeed, 
what are called accomplishments, whether in man or woman, are 
the spoils of strenuous exertion ; and they are only bad when 
they degenerate into dilettantism, which is but another name for 
artistic loafing. 

This antithesis between loafing and laboring might be extended 
so as to include all the departments of activity over which in- 
tellect holds dominion, comprising generalship, statesmanship, 
literature, science, and art. The act of thought by which the 
general selects his enemy's weak point, by which the statesman 
seizes his opportunity, by which the poet creates, the savant 
discovers, the artist combines, is the culmination of about 
the hardest work done on the planet — the work of creative 
genius. 

Strong and quick intelligence, indeed, is the result of the 
vital assimilation of large acquisitions into mental faculties ; and 
it was the oversight of this fact which caused the typical bright 
young man "who went off to make his fortune out of his wits" 
to fail " for want of capital." Buffon, the great naturalist, who 
had, says Saint-Beuve, " the soul of a sage in the body of an 
athlete," who said of himself that he had passed fifty years of his 
life at his writing-table, and who thought it an imputation on his 
intellectual character that another should understand what he 
could not understand himself, defined genius as patience — that is, 
the capacity of continuous labor, "unhasting" but "unresting." 
Sixteen hours of work a day were as little to him and to Cuvier 
as they were to Agassiz. In literature we can instinctively dis- 
tinguish an author's works from his loafings, the clear sky of his 
mind from its muggy weather. 

Napoleon, for example, was a prodigious toiler, though the 
rapidity with which he worked gave to his labor the appearance 
of inspiration. "What we call his flashes of genius, what we call 
hi3 intuitive glance, came from his previous mastery of all the 
principles and minutest details relating to the business before 
him ; came from the fierce energy of will which carried him 
through masses of drudgery from which ordinary industry would 
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have shrunk appalled. His victories were won in his mind before 
they occurred in the field. 

Among our own generals, Sheridan, in the recent Civil War, 
made his great mark on the public mind by the impression he 
conveyed of ceaseless activity of body and soul. He seemed to be 
a thought on horseback, that toil could not fatigue nor bullets 
hit, with the power to flash its own ardor and intelligence 
through the ranks of the army it led. As vigilant as he 
was audacious ; as skilful as he was intrepid ; with his mind 
intently fixed on the business he had to do, and determined to 
do it, obstacles quickened rather than dismayed his intel- 
lect, and seeming hopelessness of success only stimulated his 
exhaustless fertility of contrivance. He was considered to be 
rash merely because there was no pause between his swiftly- 
conceived plan and swiftly-delivered blow, because the brain 
that thought was in such direct communication with the 
arm that smote. He knew that he might be killed, but he had 
that in him which he felt could not be defeated. As he 
was riding with his escort, — not with the melodramatic celerity 
we are accustomed to believe, but with the usual pace of some 
six miles an hour, — as he was riding, I say, from Winchester to 
Cedar Creek on that memorable morning when he was " twenty 
miles away," he quietly remarked to Colonel Alexander, as the re- 
ports of the disaster to his army came pouring in : " I am deter- 
mined to regain that field before nightfall, or lie on it." And at 
Five Porks, in the great closing battle of the war, his mind was 
so intent on his work that he appeared to be entirely unconscious 
that he had a body subject to be pierced by a ball or shattered by 
a shell. 

An inspiration to the faltering, a greater terror to the 
cowardly than the enemy from whom they desired to fly, he was 
not only the bravest of the brave, but the most skilful of the 
skilful ; and his perceptions were as keen, his judgment as true, 
his thinking as just, while giving his orders in the midst of that 
tempest of bullets, as they would have been had no danger to his 
person interfered with the calm working of his mind. I might 
contrast such a laboring commander with some of the loafing 
generals of the war, but, happily for them, they are already for- 
gotten, and their names wake no echoes, even of shame and 
scorn. 
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Moral loafing is the characteristic of a large class of people, 
whose understandings assent to the truth of moral laws, whose 
sympathies are slightly stirred in admiration of the beauty of 
moral conduct, and whose hearts feel a certain indignation at the 
spectacle of rascality, baseness, and oppression, but who still 
have no moral verve and might. To get such persons thoroughly 
on fire with moral energy is like attempting to light wet wood 
with newspapers. They find a lazy enjoyment in harmonizing 
their opinions with what is noble and just ; but it is moral self- 
indulgence they are after, not moral self-sacrifice. They loaf for 
great causes, not labor for them. Their sympathies, thus divorced 
from action, soon become misdirected and unwholesome. If they 
take a languid interest, for example, in any large plans of criminal 
reform, it gradually degenerates into a morbid pity for the criminal, 
in which they lose all horror of crime. 

In a letter written by John Randolph to Josiah Quincy, Ran- 
dolph says : " We are so full of the ass's milk of human kindness 
that we shall soon learn to speak of Judas Iscariot as an unfort- 
unate man." This ass's milk is now consumed at too many 
philanthropic tea-tables, and "iniquitous" makes desperate at- 
tempts to pass itself off as a synonpme of " unfortunate." Jeffer- 
son Davis was an " unfortunate " rebel ; Wilkes Booth, an 
" unfortunate " assassin. There are some hearts that instinctively 
feel for the arrested criminal rather than for his plundered or 
murdered victim. Duncan being in his grave and " sleeping 
well," all their benevolence is extended to poor Macbeth, whose 
repose, they hear, is troubled with bad dreams, and whose waking 
hours are vexed with strange " sights." 

But in the moral laborer sympathies have passed into the 
intellect as principles, and into, the conscience as motives, to come 
out through the will as acts. True philanthropy demands hard, 
rugged, uncomfortable, distasteful drudgery. It seizes on the real 
evils of the country, evils which are obstructing its progress, 
weakening its character, brutalizing its manners, poisoning its 
soul, and it declares on them open war. It is alert, sagacious, 
persisting, indefatigable, intrepid, pouring incessantly into the 
national life its stream of moral influences. It amazes the moral 
loafer by its inextinguishable ardor in the pursuit of homely, 
practical ends. Coleridge, a loafing man of genius, whose mind 
was especially hospitable to theological questions, once wondered if 
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Clarkson, in his untiring efforts against the slave trade, had ever 
found time to think of the salvation of his soul. The idling 
amateur theosophist did not appear to reflect that Clarkson was 
saving his own soul by devoting his life to the salvation of others 
— that heaven is on earth with every heroic philanthropist who, 
while on earth, is engaged in fighting hell. 

Finally, we must remember that it is moral labor which reacts 
on all other labor, by giving that increased force to the will on 
which all labor ultimately depends. Even in the matter of in- 
dustrial production, its great enemies all over the world are indo- 
lence, improvidence, insobriety, dishonesty, perversity, as its 
stout supports are frugality, forethought, temperance, integrity, 
obedience to duty. Every man would have enough and to spare 
if the loafers would turn laborers, and, instead of being a burden 
on the community, should add to its wealth. Shiftlessness, lazi- 
ness, and rascality lay the most grinding of all taxes on industry 
and rectitude. They do not merely represent that pauperism of 
body which can be stowed away in almshouses, but that wider 
pauperism of soul, that willingness to depend for support on the 
exertions of others instead of their own, which withdraws millions 
from the producing classes by killing in them the producing dis- 
position and faculty. Now, such persons may be said to exist, 
but they cannot be said to live, for there is not much difference 
between " to be and not to be" until To Be has passed into To Do ! 

E. P. Whipple. 



